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Swift and English Politics, 1701—14 
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Swift’s single sustained period of active involvement in English 
politics lasted less than four years, from October 1710 to August 
1714. These were among the most important years in his life, for it 
was then that he came closest to the center of political power and 
exercised his greatest influence on public events. To understand 
them, though, it is necessary to trace Swift’s earlier, more sporadic, 
political connections. The complex world of English politics, 
which Swift entered as an Irish alien, was dominated by the strug- 
gle for power between two great parties, the Whigs and the To- 
ries.' Swift had the misfortune to be a “natural” Tory who held 
certain moderate “Whig” intellectual convictions. His classical edu- 
cation and his political apprenticeship in the household of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple (which belonged to a rather different political world 
from the one Swift would enter) led him to adopt certain Whiggish 
constitutional doctrines. His Irish birth and background gave him 
divided loyalties: a general commitment to the (naturally Whiggish) 
Irish protestant establishment, but a more particular attachment to 
the Church of Ireland. His earliest experience as a clergyman, at 
Kilroot, gave him an abiding (and most unwhiggish) hatred of the 
presbyterians. By temperament Swift was a Tory, inclined to pes- 
simism, to a distrust of innovation, and to a nostalgic attachment to 
the values (including the political values) of the past. Temperament 
would finally triumph over intellectual conviction. 


Swift’s first political pamphlet has a long and misleading title: A 
Discourse of the Contests and Dissentions between the Nobles and the Com- 
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mons in Athens and Rome, with the Consequences They Had upon Both 
Those States (Works, 1: 195— 236; published in 1701).? Ostensibly 
about classical history, it was really a commentary on contempo- 
rary political events. Written at a time when Swift was a free agent, 
it displays his own convictions with less alloy than do his ‘later 
pamphlets written as a semi-official propagandist. It was published 
anonymously (as were all his later pamphlets), and contemporaries 
recognized its quality by attributing it to either of two leading 
W hig apologists, Bishop ‘Burnet and Lord Somers. As an example 
of “parallel history” it is brilliant, but its form limited its influence, 
for only the minority of readers with a sufficient range of classical 
know ledge would appreciate its allusiveness. All the great pamph- 
lets of Swift’s later period would be aimed at a much wider audi- 
ence. But the elitist assumptions of the Discourse are appropriate 
enough to itself, for it is a defense of aristocratic political domina- 
tion. 

Written at a time when the parties had reversed their traditional 
roles, when the Tories were the dangerous demagogues and the 
Whigs the defenders of the royal prerogative, the Discourse allowed 
Swift to champion both a specifically Whig cause and his more 
deeply held conservative values. For the only moment in his polit- 
ical career, the cause of the Whigs was consistent with his spiritual 
loyalties. The Discourse addresses itself both to the specific issue of 
the irresponsible impeachments (as Swift saw them) of the four 
lords (Portland, Orford, Somers, and Halifax) who had been in- 
volved in the partition treaties, and to the more general constitu- 
tional questions raised by the growing power of the House of 
Commons. The Discourse shows that Swifts conservatism was 
deeper and more intensely felt than his Whiggism. For he touches 
very lightly and briefly on the Lockean idea of a summum imperium 
lodged in the people, and then only as a theoretical help to his 
argument; most of his attention, and almost all his energy, 1s di- 
rected at the follies of the people and at the general ill consequences 
that attend the exercise of political power by large assemblies. 
Swift looks backs nostalgically to the time of Romulus, when the 
commons were convoked only on important occasions and were 
then subject to the overriding authority of king and nobles. Of 
parliaments, he would later write that he “adored the wisdom of 
that Gothic Institution, which made them Annual” (Works, 9:32). 
He made the comment in “A Letter to Mr. Pope” (really a pam- 
phlet in the form of a letter, and dated 1721). It shows the consist- 
ency of his basic political dese (though not of his party loyalties) 
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that twenty years after the Discourse he still regarded the proper 
function of parliament as a check on the executive power, not as a 
body that either could or should exercise it. 

In writing “parallel history,” Swift was following the example of 
(among many others) Sir William Temple, whose Introduction to the 
History of England (1695) contains an indirect defense of William II] 
in its sympathetic account of William I. Swift, however, drew his 
parallels not from English but from classical history. The classical 
examples are intended to universalize both the problems and the 
answers, for Swift believed that what had been true for Greece and 
Rome would be true also for modern England. This generalizing is 
helpful to Swifts polemical purpose, for in the Discourse and in his 
later pamphlets (for example, at the beginning of the Conduct of the 
Allies) he is a master of the question-begging statement of principle, 
the “truth universally acknowledged” that embodies a highly parti- 
san position. The freedom Swift allows himself in the selection 
(and distortion) of examples shows that he regarded history as a 
source to draw on at will for illustration and argument. He pays 
very little regard to historical truth, to anachronism, or to the 
separation of history from myth; Theseus is as good an example as 
Themistocles. 

Swift begins by arguing in favor of the proper balance of power 
both within and between states, and stresses that the many (that is, 
the House of Commons) may be as despotic as any oligarchy or 
tyrant. He then recounts how the Athenians impeached all their 
most distinguished leaders. Nothing better illustrates the exuber- 
ance of the Discourse (a quality that links it, against the later political 
pamphlets, with A Tale of a Tub) than the cornucopia of examples at 
this point. There were only four lords to defend, but Swift cannot 
resist citing (among the many more that he tells us he could in- 
stance) Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, 
and Phocion. The later political pamphlets are more tightly con- 
trolled, rarely giving the impression (as here) of overabundance of 
material bursting through the seams of the argument. The multi- 
plicity of the examples obliges Swift to provide a summary para- 
graph in which he spells out the main equations between the 
Athenian and English leaders (Works, 1:210). Swift next turns to 
Roman history to illustrate the more general constitutional question 
and to enforce his argument that popular power results in political 
chaos and decline. He does this through a series of loose parallels 
between Roman and English history, with less emphasis on per- 
sonalities. His view that the current danger to political stability in 
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England came from an excessive growth of “popular” power was in 
direct opposition to the Tory analysis, which saw the exercise of 
the royal prerogative as the most immediate threat to constitutional 
balance. Finally Swift applies his lessons on the dangers of im- 
peachments and the unchecked growth of popular power more 
closely to the contemporary situation. The Discourse compels admi- 
ration for its virtuoso manipulation of classical examples and for its 
mastery of tone and rhetorical temperature. The author is indig- 
nant, but it is a controlled indignation. The economy and tren- 
chancy of the Discourse (the more remarkable by contrast with the 
elephantine pamphlets Charles Davenant was writing for the To- 
ries) are qualities that would characterize all Swift's best political 
writings. For a first effort the Discourse is astonishingly good, and 
Swift was hardly unreasonable in hoping that the writer of such a 
pamphlet would find his services in demand and rewarded by pre- 
ferment. 

Swift returned to Ireland before the Discourse was published, but 
in April 1702 he was back in London and acknowledged his author- 
ship. His hopes that its services to the Whig lords might lead to his 
rapid advancement, however, were checked by the Tory revival 
that had followed the accession of Queen Anne in March 1702. 
Swift remained at least a nominal Whig, although he published 
little that was directly political between 1702 and 1710. In 1703 he 
wrote a pamphlet against the Occasional Conformity Bill, although 
significantly he did not publish it (Correspondence, 1:44). Whatever 
reservations he must have had about the attitude of the Whigs to 
the Church, his personal connections remained all on their side. He 
was on friendly terms with two of the party leaders whom he had 
defended in the Discourse, Somers and Halifax, and with such Whig 
writers as Addison, Ambrose Philips, Rowe, and Steele. Swift 
himself, in the Tory pamphlets he wrote after 1710, makes so much 
of the supposed connection between Whiggism and irreligion that it 
is easy to forget how many good churchmen (William Wake, Ed- 
mund Gibson, for a time Swift himself) were Whigs. Swift cer- 
tainly did not regard his own connections with the Whigs as being 
tainted with irreligion, for he tried to use them for the advantage of 
the Church of Ireland. When he came to England on his first mis- 
sion to try to secure the remission of the First Fruits (November 
1707, to May 1709; the First Fruits were clerical taxes already 
remitted the Church of England to provide the fund known as 
“Queen Anne’s Bounty”), he planned to exploit his connections 
with Whig leaders. As late as August 1710, Swift still hoped that 
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Godolphin might help his search for personal preferment (Corre- 
spondence, 1:170). In 1708-9 Swift published four political pieces 
that reveal why he in fact failed to obtain preferment from the 
Whigs through being “thought to want the Art of being thourow 
paced in my Party, as all discreet Persons ought to be” (Letter to 
Charles Ford, 8 March 1709, Correspondence, 1:125). Two of the 
pieces are straightforw ardly Whiggish. A Famous Prediction of Merlin 
(Poems, 1:101-5; February 1709) i is a mock-prophecy in verse with a 
prose explanation. Several points reveal Swift’s current Whig parti- 
sanship: the compliment to Marlborough, and the “predictions” of 
successful campaigns in Flanders and Spain and of the Queen’s 
remarriage.’ In June 1709 Swift published the third part of Sir 
William ‘Temple’s Afemozrs; the timing (popular support for the war 
was flagging) and Swift’s own preface amount to an endorsement of 
the Whig policy of vigorously continuing the war. The Memoirs 
themselves are consistently pro-Dutch and anti-French. They end 
with a lengthy account of France’s expansionist aims and the need 
for concerted opposition to frustrate them. Swift’s preface contains 
notable compliments to Lord Sunderland, Secretary of State, and 
to Lord Godolphin, Lord Treasurer (Works, 1:268). ‘There was less 
joy for the Whigs in the other two publications. A Letter from a 
Member of the House of Commons in Ireland, to a Member of the House of 
Commons in England, concerning the Sacramental Test (Works, 2:111-25; 
dated 1709, but published December 1708) is a warning to the more 
extreme anticlerical Whigs not to attempt the repeal of the Test 
Act, which excluded non-Anglicans from public employment. A 
spirited defense of the right of Ireland to independence and of the 
Church of Ireland, it reveals the limits to Swifts whiggishness. 
The fictive author of the Letter is an avowed Whig, however, and 
indeed the pamphlet is an attempt to show that a good Whig can be 
a good churchman and that most Irish Whigs are in fact good 
churchmen. The same desire to clear the Whigs from the false (as 
Swift liked to think) charge of favoring irreligion appears in A 
Project for the Advancement of Religion and the Reformation of Manners 
(Works, 2:43-63; April 1709). It proposes that the Queen should 
encourage piety and morality by making a good character a prereq- 
uisite for public employment. The political message of the pam- 
phlet (addressed to the Whigs as much as to the Queen) is that the 
Whigs, instead of rewarding irreligious timeservers whose only 
virtue is their party loyalty, should free the party from the taint of 
atheism and immorality by promoting deserving men of talent and 
virtuous Whiggism (men like Swift himself, for example). 
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In May 1709 Swift returned to Ireland, having failed both in his 
search for personal advancement and in his mission on behalf of the 
Church. In the summer of 1709 the Whigs missed a favorable 
opportunity of concluding a peace agreement. On 5 November 
Henry Sacheverell preached an inflammatory sermon, “Fhe Perils 
of False Brethren, both in Church and State,” intended as a chal- 
lenge to the Whig government. Sacheverell was impeached, and 
though convicted, his trial (in February and March 1710) produced 
a reaction of support for the Church and the Tories and a revulsion 
against the Whigs and the war. The Queen had been waiting for 
just such an opportunity to rid herself of the set of Whig ministers 
that had been forced on her in 1708. Secretly aided by Robert 
Harley, she begun a piecemeal reconstruction of the government 
along center-Tory lines. In August Godolphin was dismissed, and 
it became clear that a new parliament (certain to contain a majority 
of Tories) would be called. In the midst of this political revolution, 
Swift arrived in London in September on a second mission to try to 
secure the First Fruits. Swift did not foresee how these changes 
would affect him personally (in August he had still been hoping for 
the patronage of Somers), but it must have seemed that neither he 
nor the Church could do worse than under the old ministry. Per- 
sonal factors were not decisive, but they helped. Swift went to see 
Godolphin; his reception was “altogether short, dry, and morose” 
(Correspondence, 1:173). Harley, by contrast, “received me with the 
greatest Marks of Kindness and Esteem” (Correspondence, 1:184). 
Swift repaid each minister in kind. On Godolphin he wrote a lam- 
poon, “The Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician’s Rod” (Poems, 
1:131-35; early October 1710). On 7 October Swift delivered to the 
printer “A Dialogue between Captain Tom and Sir Henry Dutton 
Colt,” a pro-Tory ballad on the imminent Westminster election.* 
Later the same day, he had dinner with Harley and his first long 
private talk with the new minister. 

Harley not only flattered Swift with respect and promised the 
long-sought remission on the First Fruits; he engaged him to write 
for the government. It must have been gratifying to hear, as Swift 
later put it, “that their great difficulty lay in the want of some good 
pen, to keep up the spirit raised in the people, to assert the princi- 
ples, and justify the proceedings of the new ministers” (Works, 
8:123) and to be asked to take on the task. Swift’s first specific 
assignment was the editorship of the weekly Examiner. Although 
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this was in no sense an official position, the understanding was that 
through government influence Swift would obtain some suitable 
position in the church as a reward. The first number of the Er- 
aminer had appeared on 3 August. Its purpose was to counter hos- 
tile W hig propaganda by ‘ “examining” it and more generally to 

“examine” the conduct of the outgoing Whig government, or rather 
to censure its corruptions at home and its misguided conduct of the 
war abroad. These objectives are set out in the Letter to the Examiner 
written by Henry St. John, who is also credited with having writ- 
ten some of the early numbers, and who in September became 
Secretary of State (the Letter, published in August 1710, is re- 
printed in Swifts Works, 3: Die 27). The Whigs took the Bene 
seriously enough to set up a rival Whig Examiner, and when this 
proved ineffective they replaced it with the more successful Medley. 
There are some individual papers of respectable quality, but the 
Examiner was languishing when Swift took it over with No. 14 (2 
November 1710).* Swifts hand was soon apparent in the more 
coherent policy and more commanding tone that he gave the paper. 
He also reversed the previous policy of “examining” or answering 
Whig pieces; he took the initiative and left it to the Whigs to answer 
him. This enabled Swift almost entirely to choose his own ground. 
One of the difficulties faced by the Medley (a skillfully conducted 
journal) was the constricting format of being an answerer; it was 
rarely able to strike out on its own path. 

By the time that Swift began his series of Examiner papers, the 
Tatler had established several usable forms and techniques for the 
periodical essay. Swift’s subject matter was more restricted than 
the Tatler’s, but weekly (rather than the Tater's tri-weekly) publica- 
tion meant that, initially at least, this was no problem. Contempo- 
rary politics provided a wide enough field, and Swift was easily 
able to vary his manner to prevent staleness. Some of his papers are 
straightforward expositions of recent history or of current issues, 
such as the account of the rise of the moneyed men (No. 13, 2 
November 1710) and the discussion of “passive obedience” (No. ce 
22 March 1711). Swift sometimes uses fables, as with the genealogy 
of merit (No. 30, 1 March 1711) and the fable of faction (No. 31, 8 
March 1711). The most distinctive and successful of the papers are 
those that attack specific targets through some oblique device, such 
as the classical parallels and allegories characteristic of the Discourse. 
Perhaps the best single paper is the attack on Marlborough in the 
comparison between British ingratitude and Roman gratitude (No. 
16, 23 November 1710). Other notable examples are the attacks on 
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Marlborough as Crassus (No. 27, 8 February 1711) and on Whar- 
ton as Verres (No. 17, 30 Nov ambe 1710).¢ Also in No. 17 is the 
simple yet effective allegory of the discarded Whig ministers as a 
set of dishonest servants, using a reductive technique that Arbuth- 
not would exploit to the allie in The History of Johu Bull (1712). 

The Examiner was addressed first of all to Tory members of 
parliament, and more generally to the country gentlemen who 
elected them. Swift’s strategy was to tell these men what they 
wanted to hear: that the Whigs were a pack of rascals who had 
prolonged the war for their own benefit, and that the new ‘Tory 
government would soon bring peace and prosperity and a reduction 
in taxes. There is a slight change of emphasis during the course of 
Swift’s papers; the later ones are less moderate in tone and more 
outspokenly and avowedly Tory.’ In No. 44 (7 June 1711) he 
reports that “the main Design I had in writing these Papers, is fully 
executed” (Works, 3:171), and certainly the impression given 
throughout the series is of an uninterrupted course of victories over 
cunning but contemptible opponents. This is quite misleading, for 
the Medley time and again convicts the Examiner (rightly) of error 
and misrepresentation. But Swift was not writing for the Whig 
wretches who read the Medley; his task was to articulate the preju- 
dices of his own Tory constituency. 

While he was engaged in writing the Examiner, Swift published 
the first collected edition of his works. Afisce/lanies in Prose aud Verse 
appeared on 27 February 1711. It included both reprinted pieces 
(such as the Discourse) and others that were here published for the 
first time. The most important new political piece was The Senti- 
ments of a Church- -of-England Mau (Works, 2:11-25), an important 
statement of Swift’s views on government and on the relations 
between church and state. It begins by denouncing the evils of 
political parties, but it is soon apparent that if a choice must be 
made between the Whigs and the Tories (and Swift cites the exam- 
ple of the younger Cato to show that it must), the best choice is the 
Tories. A bias in favor of Tory ideas and a tenderness to T ory 
susceptibilities are maintained throughout the tract. This bias is so 
successfully screened by a rhetoric of moderation that a casual 
reading of the Sentiments leaves the reader with an impression that 
Swift’s position really is near the middle of the road. But this is not 
SO. In the section on religion, Swift condemns “occasional confor- 
mity” and any attempt to extend religious toleration. Particularly 
worth attention is the passage (Works, 2:5—6) in which Swift appears 
to be willing to consider changing ‘the Anglican ceremonial, yet 
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actually supports the clergy’s unwillingness to contemplate change 
except under impossible conditions. Swift’s sympathies were with 
the idea of a “national” church as reestablished in 1662; he refused 
to recognize that such a church was no longer a possibility or to 
accept any official recognition of religious pluralism. The Toryism 
of the section on government is no less apparent, although here 
Swift does not so much expound Tory doctrine as anticipate and 
answer more extreme ‘Tory objections to his own “moderate” Tory- 
ism. It is thus clear that this tract, like the Examiner, was aimed at a 
Tory audience. In particular, Swift takes up two issues that were 
real only for the Tories, “passive obedience” and “indeteasible he- 
reditary right.” Swift reconciles “passive obedience” with accept- 
ance of the Revolution settlement by transferring the obedience 
from the monarch to the legislature as a whole. He uses the same 
argument again in the Examiner (No. 33, 22 March 1711; Works, 
3:113-14). Swift refers the dispute about “indefeasible hereditary 
right” for settlement by the legislature, as with any other case of 
disputed property.* In the Misce/lanies, the Sentiments is dated 1708, 
and it has been suggested that it may have been written as early as 
1704.” Neither date is likely for the work in its present form: the 
hostility to the dissenters, the argument about “passive obedience,” 
and the attitude towards the parties all point instead to 1710-11. In 
several respects the Sentiments reads like Simon Clement’s Harleyite 
pamphlet, Faults on Both Sides (1710). Close inspection of either 
work reveals most of the faults actually on the Whig side. There is 
no reason to doubt that Swift wrote a version of the Sentiments as 
early as 1708, when it appears in a list of “Subjects for a 
Volume,”" or possibly earlier still. But it reads too like the political 
philosophy of the author of the Examiner for one to believe that, in 
its present form, it predates Swift’s arrival in London in 1710. 
When the first parliamentary session under the new ministry 
ended in June 1711, Harley could look back with considerable 
satisfaction. He had established the stability and creditworthiness 
of his government, he had survived the assassination attempt by 
Guiscard in March 1711, and he had been raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Oxford and promoted to Lord Treasurer. Swift’s retrospect 
was by no means so pleasant, for despite his success with the 
Examiner he was still no more than the vicar of Laracor. But at least 
with the drop in the political temperature he could give up the 
weekly task of the Examiner and enjoy a summer’s leisure. The last 
complete number he wrote was No. 44 (7 June 1711), although he 
wrote the first part of No. 45 (14 June). His next major assignment 
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would be a pamphlet to prepare the public for the peace that the 
government had already begun to negotiate with France, The Cou- 
duct of the Allies. But before turning his energies to this he wrote two 
shorter pieces, onc referring back to the Examiner and the other 

anticipating the concerns of the Conduct. ¥ arly in 1708, a few weeks 
before his first (and unsuccessful) attempt to undermine the Godol- 
phin ministry, Harley had suffered a serious loss of credibility 
when William Gregg, a clerk in his office, was discovered selling 
secrets to France, tried, and executed for treason. A committee of 
Whig lords interrogated Gregg, hoping to implicate Harley in his 
treason. In this they were unsuccessful, though the issue w eakened 
Harley’s position. In the Examiner (no. 32, 15 March 1711), which 
gave an account of Guiscard’s attempt to murder Harley, Swift 
compared Guiscard’s overt act of hostility with the underhand 
means to the same end used by the committee that examined 
Gregg. John Oldmixon came to the defense of the Whig lords in A 
Letter to the Seveu Lords of the Committee Appointed to Examine Gregg 
(reprinted in Swifts Works, 3:245-38; published July 1711). Swift 
defended his insinuations in Some Remarks upou a Pauipblet, Entitled a 
Letter {etc.], published in August as “by the Author of the £x- 
aminer” (Works, 3:187-205). Swift used the occasion to repeat some 
of his themes from the Examiner and he neatly exposes the absur- 
dity of Oldmixon’s pretense of despising an opponent that he really 

fears. But an altogether more sprightly pamphlet is A New ; Journey 
to Paris (Works, 3:208-18; September 1711). Matthew Prior, poet 
and diplomat, had been dispatched on a secret mission to France in 
connection with the peace negotiations, but on his return an over- 
zealous official had exposed his disguise and news of the journey 
had leaked out. Swift’s pamphlet is a brief fictionalized account of 
Prior’s mission, supposedly written by a Frenchman who had acted 
as Prior’s servant while in France. It was designed partly to involve 
the whole episode in an aura of mystery and partly to assure its 
readers that the terms being negotiated were honorable. This amus- 
ing piece anticipates Gulliver's Travels in its use of circumstantial 
detail to create an air of verisimilitude and in making use of an 
unreliable narrator whom the reader learns partially to distrust, 

thus contributing to the air of mystery. 

The Couduct of the Allies, Swift's single most important and suc- 
cessful work of pr opaganda for the Tory government, was pub- 
lished on 27 November 1711, timed to precede by a few davs the 
opening of the new session of parliament. Swift had been w orking 
on it since September, and he lavished great care on its composition 
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and revision. He had access to official information supplied by the 
ministers, and both Oxford and St. John read it before publication 
and offered suggestions. In a famous comment, Dr. Johnson as- 
cribed the pamphlet’s success and its considerable influence on 
opinion inside and outside parliament to “the mere weight of facts, 
with very little assistance from the hand that pr oduced them.”” It 
is a tribute to Swift’s rhetoric that so shrewd a reader as Johnson 
(who would have been happy to convict Swift of lying) should have 
been taken in. Part of the Conducts success was due (and this John- 
son did recognize) to its telling people what they wanted to hear. 
But Swift’s main achievement in the pamphlet was to transform the 
natural war-wearmess that he exploited into a feeling of righteous 
indignation against England’s ostensible allies, exposed as her real 
enemies. In the opening pages of the pamphlet, Swift presents an 
apparently impartial and abstract account of the motives that en- 
gage nations in wars. In fact, this section begs all the important 
questions, for the situations that Swift there “supposes” turn out to 
be the very ones the Conduct is about. Laying down a few self- 
evident truths about the wars from 1066 to 1688, Swift speaks as 
though the controversial points he should have attempted to prove 
were in fact already agreed on all sides. The main body of the 
pamphlet examines two questions at length, how E ‘ngland arrived 
at its present deplorable condition, and whether the war should be 
continued. Swift contends that Ingland should never have been 
more than an auxiliary power; that naval expeditions should have 
been used in preference to expensive land operations on the conti- 
nent; and that the allies have consistently defaulted on all their 
obligations, leaving England to bear the greatest burden for the 
least advantage. To explain how all this happened, and why (after 
so many v ictories) peace seemed as far away as ever, he advances a 
“conspiracy thesis.” Marlborough, Godolphin, and the sinister 
“monied men” engaged in and prolonged the war to enrich them- 
selves and their dependents and to keep themselves in power; only 
those who benefit financially from the war, therefore, can want it to 
continue. He attacks the Whig slogan of “No Peace without Spain” 
as both an impracticable and even an undesirable war aim. The 
reader finishes the pamphlet with two ideas very strongly im- 
planted in his mind: that any peace will be better than a continua- 
tion of the war, and that anyone who wants to continue the war 
must have some selfish personal reason for doing so; must be, in 
short, a Whig and a plunderer of his country. 
Attempts were naturally made to combat so skillfull and persua- 
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sive a pamphlet. The longest and least ineffective reply was written 
by Francis Hare, Marlborough’s chaplain and an experienced Whig 
propagandist. The Allies and the Late Mimstry Defended against France, 
and the Present Friends of France (four parts, 1711-12), is several times 
as long as The Conduct of the Alles. On a number of points Hare 
convicts Swift of particular errors and misrepresentations, without 
getting the better of the general argument.” Hare is diffuse and 
tedious where Swift is trenchant and pithy. It takes him several 
pages to get to grips with a paragraph of Swift’s multiple innuen- 
dos, while many of Swift’s most telling points are conveyed 
through casual asides and unspoken assumptions that are hard to 
answer at all. Writing for an audience that was emotionally weary 
of the war, and with enough truth in his case to make a good deal of 
half-truth look plausible, Swift did not bother trying to convert 
people like Hare. Conversely, nothing Hare could say was likely to 
have much impact on Swift’s audience; he could only reinforce the 
opinions of people who already agreed with him. 

It seemed at first as though even Swift’s rhetoric, which made it 
seem not only excusable but morally righteous to abandon the allies 
and seek a separate peace, would be insufficient to secure par- 
liamentary support for the ministry’s terms. In the House of Lords, 
where the government’s majority was much less secure than in the 
Commons, an unholy alliance between the Whigs and the Tory 
Earl of Nottingham managed to carry an opposition motion for 
“No Peace without Spain” on 7 December 1711. The Queen was 
forced to create twelve new peers to ensure the government a ma- 
jority. Nottingham was both genuinely unhappy about the pro- 
posed peace terms and personally piqued against Oxford as a result 
of his own exclusion from office. Swift took a particularly bitter 
and uncharitable view of Nottingham’s conduct in allying himself 
with the Whigs. As usual, Swift assumed that his opponents could 
only be motivated by the basest and most selfish impulses, and in 
three lampoons over the next few months he reviled Nottingham as 
a self-seeking opportunist hungry for power and profit and indiffer- 
ent to principle." In “An Excellent New Song, Being the Intended 
Speech of a Famous Orator against Peace” (Poems, 1:141-45, pub- 
lished 6 December 1711, the day before Nottingham’s motion in 
the Lords), Swift puts into Nottingham’s mouth a parody of pomp- 
ous oratory that exposes the venality and selfishness behind his 
opposition to the peace. Much more successful is Toland’s Invitation 
to Dismal, to Dine with the Calves-Head Club (Poems, 1:161—66; June 
1712). The “Calves-Head Club” was a gathering of republican 
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Whigs, perhaps only existing in Tory propaganda and imagina- 
tions, to celebrate the execution of Charles I on 30 January. The 
poem was intended to make Nottingham feel and look uncomfort- 
able with his new friends. Swift obviously enjoyed writing in the 
guise of John Toland, the well-known deist; most of the poem is a 
catalogue of the prominent Whigs whom Nottingham can expect to 
meet at the club, so that the satire extends much further than 
Nottingham himself. The third lampoon was in prose, “A Hue and 
Cry after Dismal” (Works 6:139-4+1; July 1712). Written shortly 
after the British occupation of Dunkirk, it presents Nottingham in 
the undignified disguise of a chimney-sweeper gone to Dunkirk to 
incite the inhabitants against the British.” 

The range and versatility of Swift’s political writings, from the 
Conduct of the Alles to Toland’s Invitation to Dismal are also seen in 
several lesser works published in 1711-12. There had been variety 
in the Exammer, but its form imposed restrictions of length and tone 
while the weekly deadline left little leisure for other writing. Once 
The Conduct of the Alles was published, Swift was under less pres- 
sure and his natural exuberance found greater play in a variety of 
literary-political outlets. Written and published for personal as 
much as political reasons, “The Windsor Prophecy” (Poems, 1:145- 
48; December 1711) is a vicious farrago of scandalous charges 
against the Duchess of Somerset, the Queen’s confidante (though a 
Whig) and thus a person of political influence. The nominal pur- 
pose of the “Prophecy” is to warn the Queen against the Duchess, 
but it is hard to believe that Swift can have taken this very seri- 
ously, and the poem reads more easily as a simple satire against 
someone Swift believed had blocked his promotion. Its publication 
was a triumph of wit over prudence, for the Duchess remained 
with the Queen, who cannot have been gratified by the knowledge 
that Swift had lampooned her." In a similar vein is “The Fable of 
Midas” (Poems, 1:155-58), a repetition of the old charges of greed 
and avarice against Marlborough. Swift was, at this time, more 
successful with humor than with vituperation, for neither of these 
pieces of character-blackening approaches the success of Toland’s 
Invitation to Dismal or of two satirical impersonating letters. In A 
Letter from the Pretender to a Whig Lord (Works, 6:145—46, July 1712), 
Swift deftly transfers the charge of Jacobitism to the Whigs, expos- 
ing their factiousness and self-seeking through a letter that purports 
to be part of their correspondence with the Pretender about who 
shall have which jobs after his “restoration.” Swift borrowed the 
character of his old enemy Wharton (whom he had lampooned for 
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his corrupt government of Ireland: Works, 3:178-84) for A Letter of 
Thanks from My Lord Wharton to the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph (Works, 
6:151-55; July 1712). The bishop, William Fleetwood, had pub- 
lished a volume of sermons with a militantly Whiggish preface, and 
the preface had been given wider currency through its reprinting in 
the Spectator (No. 384, 21 May 1712).” By having an irreligious 
scoundrel like Wharton thank the bishop for his service to the Whig 
cause, Swift neatly impales both bishop and lord; it is the same 
technique of guilt-by-association as in Toland’s Invitation to Dismal. 
Swift produced these squibs concurrently with more straightfor- 
ward propaganda pieces. In Some Remarks on the Barrier Treaty 
(Works, 6:87-117; February 1712), he expanded on the iniquity of 
the Whigs in the negotiating of the Barrier Treaty in 1709, a theme 
to which he had not done full justice in the Conduct of the Allies. 
Two other pamphlets show Swift’s skill in addressing himself to a 
particular group or constituency. Oxford’s “moderating” policies 
exposed his government on occasion to simultaneous attack from 
both its proper opponents, the Whigs, and its own nominal sup- 
porters, the more extreme Tories. Most of Swift’s work for Oxford 
was aimed at the Tories (Oxford employed Defoe and others to 
write for the Whigs). A group of extreme Tories had formed the 
“October Club” as a ginger group to press more definitely Tory 
policies on the government and also to force as many Whigs as 
possible from the many minor offices they still held." Some Advice 
Humbly Offered to the Members of the October Club (Works, 6:7 1-80, 
January 1712) is an apology for Harley (as he then was) and his 
record as prime minister. Swift successfully employs a deliberate 
darkness of style to sound (remarkably in a published pamphlet) 
secret and confidential. ‘The reader is given a sense of being on the 
inside, a sense intended to flatter the club’s members into feeling 
they were part of Harley’s deep game and should continue to sup- 
port him. A rare example of Swifts pamphleteering addressed to 
the opposition Whigs is Some Reasons to Prove that No Person Is Obliged 
by His Principles as a Whig, to Oppose Her Majesty or Her Present 
Ministry. In a Letter to a Whig Lord (Works, 6:123-36; June 1712). It 
attempts to win support for Oxford from the more moderate Whigs 
by exposing the selfish motives of the opposition leaders. This is 
Swifts constant theme in all these pamphlets, serious and satirical: 
that the Whigs and their allies are factious, self-seeking, unprin- 
cipled opportunists, eager for personal reasons to regain control of 
the government and resume their plunder of the nation. Swift’s 
appeal, expressed or implied, is that all right-thinking men of good- 
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will should support the government, which has the real national 
interest at heart. 


3 


The longest and most ambitious of Swift’s w ritings about En- 
glish politics i is The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen (Works, 
7:1-167), as it is generally known from the title under which it was 
first published (long after Swift’s death, in 1758). The title is mis- 
leading in two ways. The History goes no further than the signing of 
the Peace of Utrecht in March 1713 and is primarily concerned 
with the negotiations leading up to the peace and with their back- 
gr ound in the parliamentary events of 1710-13. More important, it 
is less a history than a polemical defense of the methods and objec- 
tives of the Tory government in negotiating the peace. Swift had 
long been ambitious to be an historian, having earlier tried his hand 
at a continuation of Temple’s /utroduction to the History of England 
(Swifts fragment is in Works, 5:11-78). From September 1712 to 
May 1713 he put most of his literary efforts and energy into this 
new History, taking great pains with research and consulting and 
abstracting numerous documents.” The History was intended to 
serve an immediate purpose, as well as to inform posterity: Swift 
thought it would help secure support for the peace at the next 
session of parliament (the opening of this session was several times 
delayed; it finally met in April 1713). But both Oxford and St. John 
(now Viscount Bolingbroke) hindered rather than helped its prog- 
ress. It is easy to see why even Oxford, flatteringly portrayed as he 
is in the History, would not have been very keen on its publication. 
There were too many aspects of the negotiations that the ministers 
wished to keep in the dark, and Swift’s account (which would 
certainly have raised a controversy) could only have roused the 
opposition without winning over any converts. The parliamentary 
session passed, the peace (but not the commercial treaty with 
France) was ratified, and the polemical occasion for the History had 
been missed. 

The History is too long for a pamphlet, and too polemical for a 
history. For once Swift’s sense of brevity deserted him, a sacrifice 
to his sincere desire to write a serious historical work. The History 
as a whole is a dull book, though there are some lively passages 
(generally the least “historical”). Its strengths and w eaknesses are 
both seen in its simplistic characterization of the main political 
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actors. The leading Whig lords are presented (as in the Examiner) as 
a vile group of self-seeking men whose only motives were ignoble. 
Anything openly discreditable in their characters or careers is 
seized upon, while any apparent virtues are smeared as hypocriti- 
cal. The most flagrantly partial is the sketch of Nottingham (Works, 
7:11-12, 15-16), a masterpiece of character assassination. Swift can 
forgive Nottingham for being a narrow-minded bigot, but not for 
voting with the Whigs. The Tories, by contrast, are portrayed as a 
band of selfless patriots. Oxford’s faults, even those Swift com- 
plains of in the Journal to Stella, are ignored or extenuated. His 
failure to anticipate the defeat in the House of Lords on Notting- 
ham’s “No Peace without Spain” motion is fantastically ascribed to 
his farsighted desire to improve the tone of the Lords through the 
creation of new peers (7:19-20). His chronic procrastination is ex- 
cused and even praised as a deep reach of policy (7:73-75). Such 
passages would have been in place in any of Swift’s avowedly 
partisan pamphlets, but they do not make credible history, for 
there is no mixture of character or motive. Swift’s intention, as an 
historian, to tell what happened, is submerged by his impulses as a 
propagandist to repeat the themes of the Conduct of the Allies: the 
imperative need for peace, the iniquities of the discarded Whig 
ministers, the selfishness of the Dutch and the other allies. Apart 
from its vigorous (though hardly historical ) character sketches, the 
most interesting passages in the History are those that expound 
Swifts own ideas. The most notable of these are the discussion of 
the ideal immigration policy (7:94-95), which reveals a response to 
a contemporary problem influenced (as so often with Swift) by 
classical ideas, and the arguments in favor of press control and the 
best means to effect it (7:103-6). 

After the many setbacks and delays, the Peace of Utrecht, the 
major achievement of the Tory government, was signed in March 
1713. Swifts own preferment took even longer than the peace. In 
April 1713 he was given the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, a 
bitter disappointment to his hopes for a settlement in England. In 
June he returned to Ireland for the first time since 1710, to be 
installed as dean. He spent the summer at his parish of Laracor, 
and returned to London in September. There he found that not 
only had the peace not inaugurated the golden age of Toryism to 
which he had sanguinely looked forward,” but the political situa- 
tion was altered in every respect for the worse. The ministry, 
despite the confirmation of its large (nominal, at least) parliamen- 
tary majority by the general election held in August and Septem- 
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ber, was internally divided and hard pressed by its Whig 
opponents. Swift had been one of the last to perceive the irreconcil- 
able feud between Oxford and Bolingbroke, and he would be one of 
the last to try to repair it. In the autumn of 1713 he could no longer 
ignore it, and he would spend much time and energy on his futile 
attempts to reconcile the warring ministers. The opposition, 
though still weak in the House of Commons, was strengthened by a 
propaganda revival on a good issue that would unite the Whigs but 
split the Tories and even the cabinet: the question of the succession 
to the throne. On this great issue, Swift himself remained loyal to 
the Act of Settlement and the Hanoverian succession, though he 
felt no enthusiasm for the prospect.” But both Oxford and Boling- 
broke (the latter more seriously) dabbled with the idea of a Jacobite 
restoration, though without success and without telling Swift. 
Their failure to evolve a credible policy on the issue (they had 
offended the future George I, yet they could not come out openly 
for the Pretender) paralyzed the government. The Queen’s health 
continued to deteriorate, and month by month the succession ques- 
tion became more urgent. But Oxford and Bolingbroke seemed 
more interested in destroying each other than in preserving the 
government or the Tory party. 

The Whig journalists were not slow to exploit the government’s 
lack of credibility on the succession. As early as June 1713, the 
defeat in the House of Commons of the commercial clauses of the 
Utrecht settlement showed that the ministry’s large paper majority 
could disappear on the right (from the Whig point of view) issue. 
Whig propaganda became stridently francophobe and anti- 
Catholic, and accused the ministers of plotting to bring in the 
Pretender. Swift was active in combatting such writings, but he no 
longer had the relatively easy task of articulating majority opinions. 
In 1713-14 he was writing from a much weaker position, for it was 
the Whigs who were able to exploit the perfectly genuine popular 
distrust of France and hatred of the Pretender. 

The most important writings in this last phase of Swift’s work 
for the Tory government are the two pamphlets attacking his for- 
mer friend, Richard Steele. The topic of their first exchange was 
Dunkirk. At the Peace of Utrecht, Louis XIV had agreed to pre- 
vent its future use as a haven for privateers by demolishing its 
harbor and fortifications within three months. The Whigs were 
able to make political capital out of the French failure to carry out 
the promised demolitions and out of the British government’s fail- 
ure to press the point, interpreted as collusion with France that was 
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likely to lead to the restoration of the Pretender. Steele, who in 
1713 was editing the Guardian, a successor to the Spectator, wrote 
himself a letter that he duly published in the Guardian (No. 128, 7 
August 1713). This rather heavy-handed letter reiterated the de- 
mand for the immediate demolition of Dunkirk. It was not easy to 
say why Dunkirk had not been demolished, so Steele’s opponents 
were forced to ridicule his style and attack his presumption rather 
than answer him. Steele redoubled his attack in a separate pam- 
phlet, The Importance of Dunkirk Considered (published September 
1713).” The pamphlet is little more than a repeat and an expansion 
of the earlier letter to the Guardian; with the flair of the natural 
journalist Steele filled the required pages by reprinting much previ- 
ously published material (including his own letter to the Guardian) 
and by making his point repetitiv ely and diffusely. In his riposte, 
The Impor tance of the Guardian Considered (Works, 8:4+-25; 2 Novem- 
ber 1713), Swift virtually ignores the real issue (the demolition of 
Dunkirk) in favor of a devastating personal attack on Steele. He 
mercilessly dissects Steele’s character, career, and manner of writ- 
ing (he will not allow him a “styvle”). But the success of the ridicule 
of Steele, which makes the /mportance one of the most enjoyable of 
Swift’s political pamphlets, cannot quite conceal the inadequacy of 
the response to Steele’s substantive points. 

Steele was not the Whigs’ only champion. A similar note of 
rather hysterical alarmism was struck by a Whig of an older genera- 
tion than Steele, Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, in his Jv- 
troduction to the Third Volume of the History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, published in advance of the volume itself (the 
Introduction has 1714 on its title page, but it appeared in November 
1713). Swift wrote a Preface to the Bishop of Sarunrs Introduction 
(Works, 4:55-84; December 1713) in which he mounts a manv- 
fronted attack on Burnet (with whom, as with Steele, he had once 
been on friendly terms). Burnet is pilloried as a had writer: as a 
party hack; as an antıclerical bishop; as a sensational alarmist; D e 
all, as o the danger to the church from popery while 
ignoring what Swift saw as the far greater menace from those twin 
supports of Whiggism, atheism and dissent. One aspect of the 
Introduction that Swift touches on surprisingly lightly (in view of its 
vulnerability) is Burnet’s apologies for the haste and i inaccuracy of 
his first two volumes and his excuses for not rev ising them (at times 
he sounds like the fictive author of the digressions i in A Tale of a 
Tub). Aware of the limited effectiveness of his pamphlet against 
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Steele, Swift was here careful to put matters of substance rather 
than style at the center of his attack. 

Steele, meanwhile, had dropped the Guardian in favor of the 
more exclusively political Englishman (of which the first number 
appeared on 6 October 1713). He also began to advertise a forth- 
coming pamphlet, to be called The Crisis, and to solicit subscrip- 
tions for it at the absurdly low price of a shilling. * The puffing 
continued from October through December, and it became known 
that Steele was receiving assistance from pier Whig writers in the 
composition of his great party manifesto on the danger to the prot- 
estant succession from the present Tory government. At Christmas 
1713, Queen Anne was critically ill, and the topic assumed even 
greater urgency. Early in 1714, Sw ift tried to puncture the balloon- 
ing publicity about Steele’s great pamphlet in “The First Ode of the 
Second Book of Horace Paraphrased” (Poems, 1:179-84). Swift is 
more successful here than in he had been in the earlier lampoons on 
Nottingham, for humor predominates over vituperation. Steele had 
a genuinely foolish side that invited ridicule; the huffing and 
puffing about The Crisis was indeed absurd; and in such a poem one 
does not look for political arguments. It was enough to make Steele 
look self-important and silly. But no lampoon could prevent the 
appearance of The Crisis later in January 1714. Swift rapidly com- 
posed and published a serious reply, The Publick Spirit of the Whigs 
(Works, 8:31-68; February 1714). Unlike The Importance of the Guar- 
dian considered, the Public Spirit addresses itself to matters of sub- 
stance (although Steele’s bulking his pamphlet out with redundant 
reprinted matter does not escape attention). Swift’s basic tactic is to 
expose the Whigs as deliberate whippers-up of a public hysteria 
intended to serve their own selfish political advantage. If the 
Hanoverian succession is as strongly supported by both the laws 
and popular sentiment as Steele affirms it 1s, then (Swift argues) 
there can be no cause for alarm. The succession could only be in 
danger if it were genuinely unpopular; and Steele affirms that it is 
not. In terms of the logic of the argument, Swift has the better of 
Steele in this exchange. But in more than one way it proved a 
hollow victory. However illogical, Whig hysteria about the succes- 
sion refused to disappear; indeed, as we now know, it was well 
founded, for both Oxford and Bolingbroke were making overtures 
to the Pretender. At the time of writing The Conduct of the Allies 
Swift had benefited from the mood of public opinion; now it was 
increasingly on the side of the Whigs. But the Publick Spirit also 
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involved Swift personally in trouble: a price was put on his head. In 
discussing the terms of the Union with Scotland, he had made 
some very disparaging remarks about the Scottish nobility (Works, 
8:49-50). This passage was complained of in the House of Lords, 
and the government was forced to issue a proclamation (reproduced 
in Works, 8: facing page xxii) offering £300 reward for information 
about the author of the Publick Spirit. Two of Swifts old enemigs, 
Lords Nottingham and Wharton, took prominent parts in the af- 
fair.” That instead of receiving an English deanery he should be 
rewarded with such a price on his head, epitomized for Swift the 
typical fate of a man of integrity in the corrupt world of contempo- 
rary politics. The episode marks with an appropriate note of bathos 
and bitterness the effective close of his pamphleteering for the Tory 
government. The Publick Spirit was the last work he published in 
defense of the Oxford ministry. About this time he began “A Dis- 
course concerning the Fears from the Pretender” (Works, 8:71-72), 
but it was abandoned and only a fragment is extant. In May 1714, 
despairing of being able to reconcile Oxford and Bolingbroke and 
sensing the hopelessness of the political cause of the Tories, he 
retired to the country, to the parsonage of his friend John Geree at 
Letcombe Basset. Swift maintained a correspondence with the 
political world of London, however, and while at Letcombe he 
even wrote a pamphlet, “Some Free Thoughts upon the Present 
State of Affairs” (Works, 8:77-98). This is an interesting piece, 
notable for the opening passage in which Swift condemns political 
refinements and insists on a commonsensical attitude that antici- 
pates the King of Brobdingnag; and for its analysis of the failure of 
the Oxford ministry. Intended as a warning to the ministers and 
the Tories to unite in the face of the threat posed by the Whigs and 
the certainty of the Queen’s early death, a series of accidents pre- 
vented its publication until it was too late. Oxford was finally 
dismissed on 27 July, but Bolingbroke’s triumph was curtailed by 
the death of the Queen on 1 August. Later the same month, Swift 
left for Ireland without revisiting London. 

Swifts ambition to be the historian of the important public 
events he had witnessed, evidenced in The History of the Four Last 
Years of the Queen, was not abandoned when that work failed to 
achieve publication. As late as April 1714, he prepared a memorial 
to the Queen, requesting appointment as Historiographer Royal in 
order to write the truth about her reign (Works, 8:200). Denied this 
Opportunity to write as an official historian, Swift nevertheless 
continued his “historical” writings after the Queen’s death, al- 
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though none were published until many years later and most after 
his death. His first attempt (which survives in a manuscript dated 9 
August 1714) was “Some Considerations upon the Consequences 
Hoped and Feared from the Death of the Queen” (Works, 8:101-4), 
a fragmentary sketch largely concerned with the change of minis- 
ters in 1710. The same events and their background are covered in 
greater detail in the “Memoirs, Relating to that Change which 
Happened in the Queen’s Ministry in the Year 1710” (Works, 
8:107-28; dated October 1714). These “Memoirs” contain an ac- 
count of the decline of the Whigs in the Queen’s favor and of 
Oxford’s rise to power; more interestingly, they contain an autobio- 
graphical sketch of Swift’s own involvement in English politics 
from the Discourse of 1701 to about March 1711. The defense of 
Oxford, begun in these “Memoirs,” was continued at greater length 
in “An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s Last Ministry” 
(Works, 8:131-80), begun in 1715 but not finished until 1719 or 
1720.” Besides the defense of Oxford, to whom Swift retained a 
strong personal loyalty, the “Enquiry” launches an attack on the 
new Whig and Hanoverian regime. It was the last of the partisan 
pieces that Swift wrote about English politics. He was by 1720 
deeply involved in Irish affairs, and by the time he came to write 
Gulliver's Travels he was ready to make a more objective commen- 
tary on the political follies of mankind.” 


4 


Widely different assessments of Swift’s political activities in 
these years are possible. Swift himself took different views at dif- 
ferent times. In “Part of the Seventh Epistle of the First Book of 
Horace Imitated” (Poems, 1:169-75; October 1713) he presents an 
image of himself as he would have liked to be seen: the disinterested 
patriot and wit sought out by a great statesman with whom he 
labored for the good of his country. Less cheerful retrospects are 
found in two poems written at Letcombe in 1714, although not 
published until many years later. In “The Author upon Himself” 
(Poems, 1:191-96; published 1735), Swift looks back bitterly on the 
ingratitude he has received in return for his great services to the 
nation. In“Horace Lib. 2, Sat. 6, Part of It Imitated” (Poems, 1:197- 
202; published 1727), he contrasts the worries and frustrations of 
life in politics with the pleasures of retirement at Laracor, a theme 
that occurs frequently in the Journal to Stella. Swifts enemies natu- 
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rally drew a very different picture to any of these: they saw an 
irreligious priest and venal political turncoat who prostituted his 
literary talents to become the willing tool of a corrupt ministry.” A 
more balanced view would recognize that while Swift in some 
respects idealized his involvement in English politics, he genuinely 
believed that the Tory government was acting in the nation’s best 
interests and that his writing for it was an act of disinterested public 
service. There can be no doubt, though, that ambition and the 
desire for preferment were part of his motives; but a mixture of 
motives, in others as well as himself, was something Swift found 
hard to understand or accept. 

Swift gained from his association with the Oxford ministry his 
deanery, with its ample income and dignity; a literary reputation as 
a brilliant pamphleteer; and the experience of living close to the 
center of political power and influence. This was a kind of experi- 
ence that he relished at the time and that would later inform the 
political satire of Gulliver's Travels. What he lost was the chance of 
higher preferment in the church: the Irish bishopric that would 
probably have come his way had he stayed with the Whigs long 
enough to enjoy their triumph in 1714. He could have made this 
more certain by publishing conventional sermons, or by taking 
Archbishop King’s advice to write on some out-of-the way theolog- 
ical topic (letter of 1 September 1711; Correspondence, 1:154-55). 
Swift, however, knew his own powers better than the archbishop; 
he was unlucky in his timing rather than his talents. If Dr. Robert 
South had died in 1709 and Halifax had secured for Swift his 
valuable prebend and living, or if Dean Graham of Wells had died 
just two months earlier than he did, before the publication of the 
Windsor Prophecy rather than after, Swift might have been spared his 
exile and the bitterness of his old age.” But the world would have 
lost Gulhiver’s Travels, a product in part of his disillusioning experi- 
ences in the political world of the reign of Anne. 
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